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A HOUSE OF ONE’S OWN. 
We—that is to say, myself, my wife, and one, two, 
three, four, and so on, little children, who have made 
their appearance like this Journal (only without a 
cover) at periodical intervals—have had great experi- 
ence in life, under all sorts of roofs. We have not, 
indeed, dwelt in tents, nor realised the dream of my 
youth, by occupying a house on wheels, but with 
those exceptions, we have tried every kind of domicile. 
We have lived in lodgings, in flats, in furnished 
houses, and in a house of our own—on lease. 

As to Lodgings, ‘Don’t speak of them,’ says my 
wife with a shudder; and indeed the History of 
Domestic Imposition must be undertaken by some 
abler hand. When it is so, I shall be happy to 
supply one fact, culled from a sea-side lodging-house 
only last summer. In the first week, we were repre- 
sented to have burned sixteen pounds of candles; 
daylight lasting till 8.30, and lamps alone being 
used in the drawing-room, which were made to con- 
sume plenty of oil upon their own account. ‘ Why, 
if we were a Russian family, ma’am, expostulated I, 
‘and ate candles, we could scarcely have got through 
a greater amount of “composition.”’ The landlady 
murmured something about a night-light in the 
nursery [damages one farthing, according to the 
advertisement of night-lights], and then went off into 
an elaborate apology for the item twopence-halfpenny 
for soda, which, she owned, was more than might have 
been expected. I possess that woman’s bill, for the 
satisfaction of the curious. 

I repeat, however, that I am not going to reveal 
the awful mysteries of life in lodgings; I will merely 
say, without wishing to brand a considerable portion 
of my fellow-creatures, and those principally of the 
softer sex, with an accusation of dishonesty, that the 
letting of furnished apartments, and the dealing in 
horse-flesh, and the keeping of billiard-tables, and 
the profession of attorney-at-law, are callings which 
seem to demand of those who follow them an amount 
of integrity of which there is but a very insufficient 
supply. And I hope I have made my meaning clear 
without offence. 

When we had had enough of Lodgings, and a little 
to spare, a certain friend of ours, who is one of the 
most liberal and generous beings I know for giving 
advice—even to the length of offering it when it is 
not wanted—p 


ded us into a First Flat, at that | 


time, quite a novelty in London lodging arrangements. 
It possessed all the advantages of a house, he urged, 
without the expense ; it was compact, it was con- 
venient, it was a number of eulogistic adjectives ; but 
above all, it was quite the fashion, a remark which 
decided my wife, who, as usual, decided me. Our 
entrance-day was an exceedingly proud one, but was 
not without its drawbacks. Our perambulator—for 
we were ‘ carriage-people ’ to that limited extent—got 
smashed by the great swing-door, which bangs and 
thunders at the will of four different families, their 
visitors, trades-people, and tax-collectors. It also 
shut out our eldest little boy, aged seven years, by 
its own weight, and left him in tears outside, being 
unable, even on tiptoe, to reach the first-fiat bell- 
handle, although he did make the ground-floor 
inhabitants quite sensible of his calamity. My wife, 
too, in a lavender silk, met a chimney-sweeper at the 
turning of the stairs, and for once regretted that she 
wore crinoline. There was, however, a good deal of 
truth in what the man observed in extenuation— 
namely, that he believed the stair was a Common 
Stair, and that he had just four times as much business 
upon it as we had, insomuch as he swept the chimneys 
of all four flats. I remarked with tartness, that for 
the future I would take care he should only sweep 
three of them; to which he replied that I didn’t 
know what I was talking about; wherein, as it 
subsequently turned out, he was quite right. 

Though the institution of common stairs is doubt- 
less very admirable in many respects, it certainly has 
its disadvantages. People did not confine themselves 
to coming up and going down our stair by any 
means ; they used it as a shelter from the rain, as a 
place peculiarly adapted for the practice of singing, 
and as a retired spot suitable to the interchange of 
love-passages. They played at marbles on its landings, 
they smoked upon it the most revolting kinds of 
tobacco, and they dropped large hummecks of coal 
and little blobs of milk on every step, which drove 
our Mary, who had to clean it every day, to use 
expressions which were certainly not so polished as 
her fire-irons. Being First Flats, too, everybody defiled 
our stair, while we had no excuse for going up higher, 
to pay out our less aristocratic neighbours. 

Once inside, however, nothing could exceed the 
compactness of our residence. It is true that the 
Entrance Hall, or, as it is less elegantly termed, the 
Lobby, was all day long in twilight, and could not 
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was lit ; but then consider its convenience : you co 
enter the drawing-room, the dining-room, the kitchen, 
any of the bedrooms, and the store-closet, by stand- 
ing in the middle of that lobby, and ing their 
respective handles, which surrounded you on all sides. 
The doctrine of centralisation, so much insisted upon 
by some politicians, had never a more practical illus- 
tration than was afforded by our flat. Before I got 
used to this pocket labyrinth, and in order to prevent 
the breath of scandal from attaching to me, I was 
won't to stand in the middle of the gloomy maze, 
and hollo until the door of some forbidden apart- 
ment opened, and warned me what to avoid. 

Our whole mansion was more like the representa- 
tion of a dwelling-house upon the of an exceed- 
ingly small theatre, than a habitation for which one 
pays rent and taxes. The little bell, at about three 
inches from the handle to a person who has obtained 
admission to the common stair, rang just like a 
stage-bell, and was answered with stage — All 
arrivals were telegraphed with the utmost facility, 
hy = simple plan of our Mary putting her head over 

banisters, and ejaculating, ‘Oh, it’s the post,’ 
or ‘Oh, it’s the baker,’ or sometimes (to my wife’s 
extreme annoyance), ‘Oh, goodness gracious, it isn’t 
though ; it’s a visitor for missus.’ 

Of course, we in the drawing-room were not 

to hear these enigmas or their solutions— 
but we did hear them, nevertheless. We heard 
everything that took place in our flat, whether it 
occurred in the nursery or in the coal-hole. 

What was for dinner, was communicated to the 
inmates of every apartment upon the instant that it 
approached the fire ; if so much as a cinder tumbled 
into the gravy, we became involuntarily possessed of 
that un t fact ; and I must say that for these 
reasons my appetite failed dismally during my resi- 
dence in that novel sphere. Nevertheless, there are 
worse things to live in than first flats, let me tell 
you, as long as there are Ground Floors in the world. 
A gentleman from underneath soon took the liberty 
of calling on me, to request my immediate attendance 
in his own apartments. They are ‘flooded,’ observed 
he with quiet sarcasm—‘ that is all.’ 

Certainly, they had rather a desolate and melan- 
choly ap nee, and reminded me a good deal of 
the w ts in Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s Jnun- 
dations in Moray. His boots and walking-sticks were 
afloat, and if there was anything in the bottom 
drawers of his wardrobe, it must have been damp. 
* That is your pipes,’ remarked he between his teeth ; 
‘they are always at it, they are. That is your con- 
founded cistern. Water, water everywhere !’ 

* Yes,’ said I, concluding the quotation, ‘“and not 
_-e to drink” up stairs. You’ve taken it 


After the Flat iment, we lived in Furnished 
Houses, which would be more pleasant if they were 
less expensive. The rent is doubled for the hire of 
the furniture, and then the furniture is charged for 


opie any article which is not absolutely atwain in 
middle ; whereas, on the tenant’s leaving it, the 


id agent makes an examination that is microscopi- 
and holds up his hands over a cracked plaster 
as though it were the Warwick Vase in - 
Inventories, indeed, were wearing my wife 

a thread- , to use her own nervous ima- 
took a house of our own, on lease. 


without being interru the intelli of an 
whether this is indeed the case. 

In the first place, then, upon taking a house on 
lease, and before the document is signed, the thing 
that charms a man that has lived under landladies 
all his life is the courtesy and liberality of the land- 


i 3 him litigious and petti- 
ogging—that we may be assured of. More hat- 
in the hall? Most certainly. A Bramah latch key 
added? By all means. Nay, if we thought of yas | 
a little conservatory at the back of the house (whic 
we don’t), he would pay a quarter of the expense 
without a murmur. pattern of courtesy is not 
es, visible at any time. We do not even hear 

m him directly—as a matier of fact, he can neither 
read nor write—but receive all his gracious offers 
through his confidential nt, who lives in a mews. 
Mr Brixanmotar is ‘the man to object to this 
or that,’ we learn; but from such loose and negative 
characteristics it is difficult to picture to ourselves 
this admirable man. He is an angel, hovering over 
us invisible—until the agreement is signed. After 
that, though remaining unknown to us as ever, his 
nature undergoes a complete change. He even 
embraces a totally different religion. From the 
gentleman and the scholar (for we did not pre- 
viously know but that the letters had been his 
own) he sinks into the Old Bailey practitioner ; 
from the Christian he a ises to the Jew. The 
transformation is as rapid as in a pantomime trick. 
The confidential agent shakes his once subservient 
head at every proposition for our comfort. Mr 
Brixanmotar, he now assures us, is the last man to 
do anything for a tenant he is not obliged to do. 
Loose slates indeed? If we will be so good (sarcas- 
tically) as to cast our eye over the agreement, the 
word Slates does not occur from beginning to end. 
If the water has come through the roof and spoiled 
the ceilings, he would suggest, first ir, and then 
whitewashing. He is pleased to hear that it has only 

netrated t two floors. The chimneys smoke, 
Ko they? Mr Brixanmotar has never received a 
complaint of that nature before, and indeed he is 
scarcely the proper person to appeal to; but try a 
cowl There is a very respectable person, and a near 
relative of Mr B.’s, who supplies the article in the next 
street ; we could not do better than go there. A still 
more certain way, adds the confidential agent, upon 
learning that the cowl is of no use, is to block up the 
fireplace altogether ; remembering, however, that the 
house must be left, at the expiration of the lease, in 
precisely the same state as when we took it. I have 
© favour of the Irish system of 
shooting their landed proprietors, but if that intelli- 
gent people would turn their attention to the owners 
of house-property, I could furnish them with a proper 
object for their enthusiasm. 

owever, there are plenty of evils in a house of 

one’s own, which could not be cured even by a willing 
landlord, should such a prodigy exist. When we have 


, | furnished the mansion to our complete content, and 
. | especially the best bedroom, into which one’s wife 


inveigles lady-visitors to look at the full-length mir- 
ror let into the wardrobe, and other gorgeous fittings, 
we begin to find that we have been deceived ; that 
all is not rosewood that shines; and that out of 
Tottenham Court Road has come something more 
than we bargained for. That ificent four-poster 
(for example) of carved oak, and once the property 
of a person of title—seasoned wood was better than 
new, said T. C. R.—is found to contain an interesting 

spo ir slept y in 
but allured bby the unaccustomed 
warmth of a certain May puie Oot sent 
out a messenger to ascertain the true period of the 
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buy it out and out, in short, with the curious addition ueme 
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The inventories, also, are made in a remarkable man- 
ner: upon the tenant entering the house, the land- 
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economy was then supposed to have set in. Let us 
consider, calmly and Micamivenhdly—end, if possible, 
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‘Well,’ said I cheerfully, ‘perhaps there are no 
more of them; one swallow doesn’t make a summer, 
you know.’ 

‘I wish it was a swallow,’ said she, shaking her 
head gloomily, ‘for then we need only open the 
to let them out.’ 

ithout pursuing this painful subject further, 
will merely remark that were 
realised. The ancestral couch which cost forty 
pounds was di of for exactly that number of 
shillings, and ‘the to use a 
beautiful Indian metaphor, were exchanged for a 
simple iron bedstead. After this, we thought we 
had done with entomology, but I had not then been 


down to the kitchen, at a lighted | 


candle and a poker in search es. There were 
no human intruders, but the whole kitchen floor was 
asort of movable mosaic—a kaleidoscopic carpet of 
black beetles ! There were mice also, I have reason to 
believe, but I saw nothing but that shifting mass of 
insects. Traps have been set for them, and caught 
thousands without the slightest apparent diminution 


in their number ; cats have been trained to devour | the 


them, and perished in performance of that too arduous 
duty; but ‘the cry is still, they come ;’ and ‘spiles 
the jam-pots,’ adds the cook. 

p stairs and down stairs and in my lady’s cham- 
ber revels the Moth; I have never heard him, and 
far less seen him, but he must be of very considerable 
size ; for when I asked for my last winter’s tcoat, 
with a double cape, I was told that I couldn't have 
it, for that ‘the moth had q aac it,’ as though it had 
been given away to him in ity. 

The above plagues might have been ian, but 
there are others incidental to a house of one’s own 
which even never dreamed of. For example, 
take the gas. One experienced friend tells me that 
if it is not turned off at the main at night, we shall 
all be blown up and perish. Another informs me 
that that is just the way to insure carelessness in the 
management of each particular jet. If your servant 
knows the gas will be turned off below, she does not 
trouble herself turn it + and, light 
the one t+ advantage of gas—of its light bei 
read: to your hand at any moment—is totally lost 
b the arrangement in question. Between these two 

s, we have 


according to present popular opinion, is a shrewd and 
individual but a young woman from the 


these treasures to her 
care, as though the obligation lay upon our side), 
science, neglected 


1 
strange face looking in at the attic window, which 


to combine, I believe, the | soo 


frightened rural retainer No. 3 into fits—all had been 


peace with us, and without possessing either a vine or 
a fig-tree, we enjoyed content. My wife and myself 
were dining together téte-d-téte, at 7 P.M, when 
suddenly such a very tremendous uproar took place 
in the wall of the room, as it seemed, that for the 
moment I thought ‘the house of our own’ was coming 
to and then. 

‘Gracious Heavens!’ exclaimed my wife, i 
a fork with a piece of cutlet on it or boapeak may beak 
attention ; ‘did you hear that, my dear? 

‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘I - my love, having my of 
hearing yet preserved to me in spite of my i 
passed my thirtieth year; and I think it’s —_ 

‘Coals don’t come in through the wall, returned 
she sarcastically. 

‘Somebody has b a scuttleful down the 
uncarpeted stairs the next house,’ said I 
decisively. 


increased vi 

‘They must have upset another scuttle, added I 
calmly, for I always stick to a theory as long as I 
can, 


I was up and out of the room like lightning, but 

parlour-maid followed me on the instant, and 
laying her finger on her lip, she whispered : ‘ Hush! 
we mustn’t frighten missus; but please, sir, the house 
is a-fire.’ 

‘Where ?’ said I. 

‘ Down, stairs, please, sir, and also above; it’s the 
kitchen chimney: the flames is a-bustin out below 
into the middle of the room, besides coming out at 
the top. But the young man is a throwing buckets 
of bricks down it, to squench the conflagration, and 
that’s the noise you heard.’ 

‘The young man? What man?’ 

‘ Elizabeth’s young man, please, sir ; he was provi- 
dentially just a-looking in when it broke out. He’s 
just like a sweep, he is. You wouldn’t know him, 
sir, with that there chimney.’ 

I certainly should not have known him, inasmuch 
as I had never set eyes upon him before; but I rushed 
up stairs three steps at a time to make his immediate 
acquaintance. His Elizabeth was in the attic, hand- 
ing jugs and cans of water out of window to the 
Below Object, who, after a hazardous expedition up 
the slates of the sloping roof, emptied the liquid down 
the offendi a He was certainly very 
, and Elizabeth had soot upon both her 
ch ; but it was not a time for moral severity, so I 
took no notice of that. 

‘Do you want help?’ inquired I. 

‘Well, yes, sir, I do: if you’d please to go on with 
this ere work, while I goes down for regular buckets, 
we’ll soon get it under, bless yer.’ 

Whereupon he ran down stairs with exceeding 
though not, as we discovered next morning, wi 
leaving the most distinct impression of his shoes on 
the white et, and the marks of his hands on the 
delicately tinted walls. Then I squeezed myself out 
of the window (for I am rather stout) with consider- 
able difficulty, and not without some confusion from 


the knowl that Elizabeth was a witness to m 
struggles, proceeded with my unwonted task. 
had once been on the sloping before, in pursuit of 


the intruder above mentioned, and accompanied by a 


year. This herald was butchered by a female » 
domestic, and exhibited to my wife, who (after idly ' 
imposing secrecy upon her informant) confided the ' 
awful news to me. 
| | 
| 
| 
| Here the same noise was repeated with even 
| ‘I smell soot,’ said my wife with preternatural 
| quiet. 
| 
\ 
\ 
east amount of illumination, and the greatest amount 
of smell attainable. ‘A young man from the —_ 
country, who considers herself qualified to be an 
is often by no means so intelligent. 
The last domestic from the provinces who encumbered . 
us with her assistance, turned on the gas with the 
most cheerful obedience all over the house, just as 
though it was water; she never thought of setting 
light to it. ‘I see’d nothing to set light to,’ she 
remarked in apology, meaning, I suppose, no visible . 
wick. Another rural retainer of ours (for we get ' 
relays of them from clergymen’s wives who are 
to fill __ a noise ceman, and I had thought the expedition amusing. 
arose, which, fortunately for them, frightened herself e had crawled over Paradise Crescent, looking into | 
and the cook out of the kitchen just before the all the attic windows, terrifying the housemaids in 
explosion, which made a ruin of that apartment and | our turn—only in the name of the law—and witnessing | 
its crockery, and shook Paradise Crescent to its | many interesting scenes; but the present occasion | 
foundations. was much more embarrassing and distasteful. In the 
first place, it was now night, and even with my glass 
| I could not di objects with any distinctness, 
I remembered that the parapet was low, and the 
| 
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dicular fall (on to the area railings) about fifty 

The slope of the roof was very steep, and even 

an Alpine climber (to being which I never made any 
pretensions) would have found it difficult to surmount 
with a can of water in his hand. In my first attempt, 
I upset all the water over myself, and had to return to 
Elizabeth for more, but in the second I overcame all 
difficulties, and reached the summit in triumph. I 
stood, I say, upon the topmost ridge, with the range of 
chimney-pots immediately under my nose, and so far 
master of the situation. But what was I to do then? 
There was no flame now visible to tell me which was 
the particular chimney in whose cause I had gone 
through so much. They all seemed to smoke with 
ual vehemence, and when I put my head down one 
of them and holloed out—as I knew was the mode 
adopted by sweeps when in search of topographical 
information—there was no answer, and the smoke was 
so stupifying, that I very nearly tumbled down it, 
can and all. There were eight pots in all, and there- 
_ the roe were exactly Cee to one against my 
itting on the right one. Still, I was not going to carry 
that to Elizabeth, full ; its 
spout upon the red lip of the nearest chimney, and 
utting my eyes and mouth, I emptied the contents 
to the fast <lrop, and waited to see what would come 
of it. Nothing. Nonoiseeven. The water was either 
absorbed by the rich layers of soot, or else I had dashed 
it down so dexterously that it had never touched the 
sides at all, but had gone at once to the heart of the 
mischief. I was rather terrified at the silence, having 
expected a good splash; and slunk down the slates 


and in at the attic window, determined that the 
on Sipe should finish the business unassisted. 
izabeth shrieked at my appearance, not recognising 


her respected master, so very great an alteration does 
the looking down chimneys produce on the human 
countenance, when it has previously been drenched 
in water; and even my wife looked twice before she 
said : ‘ My dearest John, for gracious’ sake, don’t touch 
the furniture before you’ve washed yourself.’ She 
had not at that period examined the highly polished 
drawing-room fireirons, upon which an avalanche of 
soot had noiselessly descended, set in motion by my 
misdirected can of water. 

The fire, however, was eventually ‘got under’ by 
the energetic young man, who, after receiving a dona- 
tion in return for his services, pulled his forelock 
respectfully, and tendered me a very dirty visiting- 
card with his name and address on it. ‘Them ere 
slates will want looking to, to-morrow morning, sir ; 
you nearly came through them in one or two places. 

’m a slater by trade myself, sir, and shall be 
to wait on yer. Being “a house of your own,” you 
see, the landlord will never do it for you, for I knows 
’em well.’ 


HOW THE LLAMAS GOT TO AUSTRALIA. 


Wuew the Spaniards first visited Peru, among other 
novelties that interested them was an ani which 
appeared to be a cross between the sheep and the 
camel, but which, as it partook more of the features 
of the former, they denominated carneros de la tierra, 
or sheep of the country. ‘These animals,’ writes one 
of the travellers, ‘are of great use and profit to their 
masters. They are large enough to serve as beasts of 
burden ; they can carry about one hundred pounds 
or more, and the Spaniards used to ride them, and 
they go or five lea a day. wool 
is fine, particu that of species 
(alpacas), which very long 
The expense of their food is trifling, as a handful of 
maize suffices them, and they can go four or five da 

without water. Their flesh is as as that of the 
fat sheep of Castile.’ Gregory of Bolivar estimated 
that in his day no fewer than three hundred thousand 
‘were employed in the transport of the produce of the 


ppy | prod 


mines of Potosi alone, while four million were annually 
slaughtered for food. The garments of the natives 
were also woven from their wool. This very service- 
able animal was no other than that of which the three 
species are now known as the llama, alpaca, and 
vicugna. 

The llama and the alpaca resemble each other 
closely, but the latter is somewhat shorter in the 
limbs, and a more copious and silky fleece. 
The vicugna is much smaller and more agile than 
either of the others, and lives among the lofty 

and precipices of the Cordilleras, on the skirts of t 
region of perpetual snow. The Peruvian coast con- 
sists of a narrow strip of verdant land, from which 
abruptly ascend the steep slopes which lead to 
bleak and barren table-lands. On the top of the 
latter, at an elevation of from eight th d to twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, the llamas 
and alpacas browse in herds on moss, lichens, and the 
rushy grass called ycho. There they are exposed to 
severe vicissitudes of climate. Snow lies on the 
ground for six, and sometimes eight months of the 
year. The winds are keen and boisterous, and storms ~ 
frequent. These animals are no less remarkable, 
however, for their endurance than for their patience, 
docility, and intelligence. They shift for themselves 
with singular success even in the most unpromising 
localities, and require little attention from the 
shepherds. They accommodate themselves both 
to heat and cold, and can dispense with water for a 
long period. Now a days, they are little used as beasts 
of burden, but they are killed for the table, and their 
wool constitutes an important article of commerce. 
The staple of the wool is from eight to twelve, and 
sometimes even twenty inches long—that of English 
wool being seldom more than six inches long. The 
fleece also averages from ten to twelve pounds, whilst 
that of our sheep is seldom more than eight pounds. 
The filaments are of a soft, lustrous, silky character. 

The Spaniards, who were active promoters of that 
useful science which has lately risen into notice under 
the somewhat awkward names of ‘acclimation’ 
and ‘ applied zoology, introduced horses and cattle 
into America, and looking about for some animal to 
import, by way of exchange, into their own country, 
selected the War, however, broke out, and the 
idea was dropped. It was revived several times, but 
was not carried out till the beginning of the present 
century, when a dozen llamas were deposited in the 
menagerie at San Luca, in Lower Andalucia. They 
throve very well for a time, but gradually died out, it 
is sup through an intermixture of breeds, which 
uced mules. Since then, the llama has been found 
to do very well in various parts of England and 
Treland, and, better still, in some of the Highland 
districts of Scotland. In many respects, it is pecu- 
liarly adapted to Australia, and the problem of its 

ement there appears to have been successfully 
determined. 

The two great drawbacks to the breeding of sheep 
in A ia are the sparse herbage and the sudden 
droughts. The grass never forms turf; it grows in 
tufts, so that however green a plain may look at a 
little distance, the dark soil always discloses itself 
between the blades when you are near at hand. At 
the best, it takes from three to five acres to feed a 
single sheep, which, under less favourable circum- 
stances, before it can get a 
meal. But the llama has not only more energy and 
endurance, but is very well satisfied with the coarse 
vegetation which the sheep rejects; it can also do 
without water for an almost incredible time, so that 
it is independent of the treacherous water-courses, 
which a en dry up into beds of sand, and cause 
the sheep to perish of thirst. 

These circumstances render this animal well suited 
to Australia. Many and serious obstacles had, how- 
ever, to be overcome before the promising immigrant 
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could be introduced into the great southern conti- 
nent. The government of Peru absolutely prohibited, 
under severe penalties, the e tions of any llamas ; 
hence none could be ship from a Peruvian port. 
Mr Ledger, an enterprising colonist, having made w 
his mind to bring a flock from Peru to ey South 
Wales, conceived the daring design of smugglin 
them over the Andes, taking them to Chili oe 
and there embarking them for their new home. This 
undertaking was attended with innumerable diffi- 
culties, dangers, and hardships. There is nothing very 
wonderful in smuggling such things as lace or to 
which can be oni secreted ; but it was truly a bold 
and original idea to smuggle several hundreds of large 
living animals, which were jealously 
national monopoly. The llamas could not travel 
7 quickly ; they had to feed by the way, and care 
to be taken to avoid the observation and lull 
the suspicions of the authorities. Mr ger’s inti- 
mate knowledge of two Indian languages and acquaint- 
ance with the customs of the natives, enabled him to 
get safely to the frontier, where nothing but great 
courage, aided by a bold stratagem, enabled him to 
elude a rd which was sent to arrest him. He 
succeeded in reaching Jujuy and Salta, in the extreme 
north of the Argentine Republic, and then, turning 
westward, he again crossed all the intricacies of the 
vast Cordillera into Chili. At length he had the 
satisfaction of starting with his whole flock from 
Copiapo, and soon after arrived in Australia, having 
devoted nearly four years of incessant labour to this 
object. He lost a number of the llamas (we use the 
word in its broad generic sense, without reference to 
species), but the majority of them were safely landed, 
and have since prospered even beyond expectation. 
They have somber increased, Mr E. Wilson states, in 
numbers, appear to be free from all diseases, and 
thrive better upon the indigenous herbage, even of 
the rougher and coarser descriptions, than when fed 
with clover, lucerne, or other cultivated grasses. Mr 
Ledger calculates that, in fifty years, the flock 
introduced by him will have increased to 9,760,000, 
yielding a clip of 68,320,000 pounds ! 
~ Tn co uence of the success of this experiment, 
it is probable that there will be a considerable export 
of llamas to Australia during the next few years. 
The Peruvian government, astounded at Mr ee 
wholesale smuggling under their very eyes, have 
withdrawn their prohibition, and seem resolved, 
since they cannot prevent the traffic, to turn it to 
profitable account. Mr Duffield, a gentleman con- 
nected with an eminent house in South America, has 
obtained a ‘concession’ from the Peruvian and 
Bolivian authorities for the exportation of fifteen 
hundred pure alpacas, and has pledged himself to land 
the first tive hundred in Australia by next October. 
This gentleman is now eng in collecting the herd 
for which he has contrac In a recent letter to 
Mr E. Wilson, written from Potosi, he says: ‘ What 
has pleAsed and rewarded me most for the horrible 
journeys I have passed, is in being able to verify by 
personal observation the important fact, that the 
alpaca will live and thrive in the hottest and coldest 
climates, enduring all rigours and trials of the most 
bow change from one extreme to the other, pro- 
vided the climate be dry. There was a time when 
the Peruvians were among the first agriculturists of 
their age (before Spain turned them all into slaves 
and miners), when the alpaca browsed in the moist 
and filthy atmosphere of the Peruvian coast; and if 
this intelligent and invaluable animal could live and 
thrive there, there is no part of Australia or New 
Zealand where it would not equally live and thrive. 
If you could see the hot, sandy desert where I met 
with these animals, or the bleak, barren, and horribly 
desolate mountains which they climb in search of a 
very precarious living for eight months of the year, 
you would wonder how those creatures live. Here 


and there, they will find a few dry ferns growing 
between barren rocks, or sheltered from the scorching 
heat between stones. The ice-plant and its 
relations, with a few other green things, that only 
just $ pee out of the earth, and which no sheep could 
nibble, form the chief food of the alpaca, together 
with any hardy shrub which the Indian has not cut 
down for tirewood. In short, they will live where 
a sheep would die; and one of the great benefits 
which this animal will confer on Australia will be, 
in the fulness of time, to make its waste, unconquered, 
and almost impenetrable lands as: valuable as its 
lorious, broad, agricultural plains. The flesh of the 
requires to be known before any one, who has 
not tasted it, can believe in its flavour, which has a 
> of fine mutton and luscious veal.’ 

e cannot help thinking there is something signi- 
ficant in the appearance of the llama on the pont on 
scene just at the moment when on all sides such 
energetic and successful as M‘Dowell, 
Stuart, Gregory, Howitt, Landsborough, and Walker 
are opening up vast tracts of new country, much of 
which is unsuitable for sheep and cattle, but admir- 
ably adapted for an animal ae nice about its food, 
and less dependent on supplies of water. At the same 
time that such scope is offered to the enterprise in 
this respect, the demand for alpaca-wool continues on 
the increase. It is now rather more than twenty-five 
years since Mr Titus Salt first ——_ this material 
into vogue. He was walking one day through the 
Liverpool docks, when he observed a tuft of an odd- 
looking substance, half hair and half wool, projecting 
from a rent in a large bale. Always on the alert to 
discover some new material fit for piting sy pulled 
out a handful of it, rubbed it between hi 
twisted it, tried to snap it in two, separated it into 
fibres, and tested its qualities in various other wa 
Then he took it home, and examined it more carefully. 
The result was, that next morning he made an offer 
for the bales of this new stuff to the firm to whom 
they had been consigned. As they had lain in the 

for some time, and as nobody seemed to know 
to what use the material could be applied, the agents 
would almost have been willing to give them away 
for nothing, rather than keep them on their hands. 
They were therefore equally surprised and delighted 
when Mr Salt offered to give them eightpence per 
pound for the whole consignment, and gladly closed 
with the bargain. This was the first introduction of 
alpaca-wool to the English market. Mr Salt, after 
many difficulties, succeeded in adapting his machinery 
to the spinning and weaving of the new wool, and has 
since been continually improving the processes. Other 
manufacturers took up the idea, and Bradford is now 
the flourishing seat of a great alpaca-trade. Mr Salt’s 
own works at Saltaire contain twelve hundred power- 
looms, and produce annually, it is calcula‘ five 
thousand miles of webs. If the llama is naturalised 
in Australia, we may expect, before long, to see a great 
extension of this already important manufacture. 


THE MAD SAVANT. 


‘Just take a look in here before you go, my dear 
English friend, at No. 45; it is a curious case ; 
oa presently over our wine in the balcony I will 
tell you the story,’ said Dr Frochot, the famous 
mad doctor of "Berlin, to me, with professional 
sang-froid. The doctor, as he spoke, slid aside 
the little round piece of brass that hid a glazed 
aperture in the wall, and then took an elaborate 
pinch of snuff, while I looked through it into the 
cell of No. 45. It was a small, bare room, with 
no furniture but a trestle-bed, one chair, and a 
small triangular table. At this table sat a tall, thin, 
gray-haired man, with a vacant, care-worn face, 
who was busy counting a heap of those round, pris- 
matic pieces of glass that are used as ornaments to 


chandeliers. Havi twenty ti 
over, he proceeded them, 
light, 
ight. 
length, struc 
there, or as if some momen’ 
lighted up his mind, then gave a loud shriek, and fell 
in a swoon upon the floor. 

the brass slide with an involuntary 
sigh. ‘He has swooned; should he not have help, 
Dr Frochot ?’ said I to my friend the mad doctor. 

‘No; he is often so,’ replied the imperturbable 
doctor ; ‘he will be better when he comes to. We 
never visit patients but at regular hours. If we were 
always visiting patients, what time should we poor 
doctors have for ourselves ?’ 

Some ten minutes later, the doctor and myself 
were seated in the balcony of one of the pleasantest 
houses in Berlin, watching the little heart- 
leaves of the lime-trees waver and flutter in the 
street below, as we smoked our cigars and sipped 
our Hochheimer. It was a quiet street in the 
suburbs, and that part of the house where the patient 
was confized was far away from us, and separated 
from the quarter that the doctor inhabited by a large 
wo and thus no groan or shriek could reach us. 

le, fat man, a recovered patient, waited on us, 

the children from time to time ran out to us, 
laughing and shouting, from the inner rooms. As it 
began to get dusk, and the air grew cooler, and the 
first star sparkled over the General Graufenclau’s 
house opposite, the doctor, planting one foot on the 
upper ledge of the balcony, and resting the other on 
a china garden-seat, began his story : 


You must know, my dear English friend, that in 
1812—that is to say, exactly eighteen years ago— 
I, then a mere lad, accompani 
to Russia. I was surgeon in Davout’s corps, and 
was often in the Emperor's tent. No. 45—then 
a well-known astronomer in Berlin—was also with 
the Grand Army, having been ex y commanded 
by Napoleon to make observations on the climate 

Russia, and to record its variations. His name 
was Krautzer, and he was well known at that time 
in Berlin as an acute observer of great industry and 
sagacity, but of an envious and avaricious spirit, 
that had led him to waste much time in alchemic 
pursuits, which he had finally abandoned in disgust, 
pas | to give himself altogether up to -hunting 

money-making. We knew each r by sight, 
and I frequently saw him both during the advance 
and the retreat. The story I tell you is partly from 
my own knowledge, and partly from the mouth of his 
intimate friends, many of whom were acquaintances 
of mine. 

But let me delay for 2 moment, my dear English 
friend, to recall the glories of that vast army 
of three hundred thousand men that crossed into 
Russia. Only yesterday an old country woman was 
brought to see me, who had beheld that army pass 
her cotta She described Napoleon as sitting on 
her table, alternately consulting his maps, 
and cutting h slices from a loaf that lay on 
the table. All his marshals were round him, and 
all day the troops moved past the doorway in dusty 
columns. The country girls were peeping in at 
the window, to catch a glimpse of the peror. 
‘Why do you look at me?’ he said good-naturedly 
to one of prettiest, chucking her under the chin 
as he spoke. ‘I am a poor little fellow. Look at 
these fine tall fellows’ (pointing to Davout and 
Murat). The old woman who told me this had a 
head that kept nodding with the palsy ; and it took 
one years back to fancy her young, graceful, and 

ty. But that little story recalled to my mind 
our army looked when we arrived at Gjat, just 
before the affair at Borodino, 


began to cheer. We lost ten thousand 


Russians fifteen thousand. But a few days 


soldier—briefly reminding you of its chief points. 
Russians were in a strong position, strengthened by 
field-works ; their right rested on an intrenched 
wood ; a brook running through a deep ravine covered 
their right wing; from the village of Borodino the 
left extended to Lemonskoie, another village, pro- 
tected ravines and thickets in front, secured 
by redoubts and batteries; while in the centre, on 
an elevation, rose a double battery, that commanded 
the whole line. 

Davout wanted to turn their left, but Napoleon 
thought the plan too us. Poniatowski there- 
fore attacked their right and centre; while Ney tried 
to storm the redoubt in the centre; and Prince 

broke into Lemonskoie. If Napoleon had 
brought up his reserve of the Young Guard, the 
Russian retreat would have been a rout; and if 
Davout had got in their rear, Kutusow would have 
been unable to have retreated on the om. 
/ those peasants in the gray ks, encour- 
their bearded priests, with i 


generals hors-de-combat, you 
may imagine that had a busy time of it the 
day after the battle. I was the chief doctor in 
the great convent of Kolotskoi, where our wounded 
were brought. We had no lint or anything, and 
our hussars had to scour the country for linen and 
beds. I was up to my waist in legs and arms; and 
at night, when I went out to take a breath of fresh 
air, as tired as any butcher on market-day, the groans 
from that great building rose as from a dying giant. 
On the night of the 11th, Napoleon being uncertain 
whether the Russians had taken the road to Moscow 
or Kalouga, was informed by Jewish spies that 
Kutusow had really fallen back on the capital. 
The next morning we were to advance on Sisneinia 
We were all in - spirits; even the poor wounded 
cheered faintly when I reported the news in the 


tal. 
_ ight, as I was walking round the 

e news, I came upon a sin up near a clump 
of firs, at the east mY of the pond en. There 
was Krautzer, whom I knew perfectly by sight, and a 
Jew PY, tormenting an old Russian peasant, who 
knelt before them. They had each got a lighted 
brand, and were, I suppose, going to torture him into 
some sort of confession. wo or three soldiers, in 
their bear-skin caps and gray greatcoats, were lean- 
ing on their muskets, and laughing as they watched 
them. The Jew was a lean, man, with a 
dry, thin, wrinkled face, and withered eyes, that 
looked like dried currants. As he stood there in his 
greasy caftan and dirty boots, drawn over his trousers, 

thought he might have passed muster for the very 
spirit of Avarice himself. 

* Burn his beard off, great sir!’ I heard him say to 
Krautzer; ‘I tell you he knows all about the 
Rostopchin Palace.’ 

‘And the celebrated Rostopchin jewels?’ said 
Krautzer eagerly. 

‘Yes, everything. He was steward’s man to the 
prince, and knows all the family secrets.’ Then he 
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We all know what happened then. The Emperor 
gente anes Rapp for the reports, and transacted 
| business with Berthier till five; then mounted on 
horseback, and ordered the drums to beat and the 
trumpets to sound. ‘It is the enthusiasm of Auster- 
litz,’ he said as he rode forward, and the ne 4 
men, | 
ight on | 
| Moscow. | 
I daresay you have read a dozen times about this 
famous battle, but I cannot resist—pardon an old | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
images, fought like Turks, and would take or give | 
‘ no quarter. With nearly twenty thousand men 
| 
*Bu 
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now 
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‘ All the finest jewels are kept in a malachite cabinet, 
under the floor of the third bedroom to the right, on 
lying? tie, Jews, burn 

*He’s “4 ew; ‘m t sir, 
Sie toes off hin toes 

I was just going to interfere, and had indeed 
spoken to Krautzer apart, much to his in on, 
when an old soldier came up, and i Jew 
with the but-end of his musket, told him with an 
oath not to ill-treat the Russian. 

‘We owe them a turn,’ he said, ‘and we’ll singe 
them with cannon; but once prisoners, brave 


our 

men should be merciful. Now, then, old Muscovite, 

run for your life, and no Jew or savant shall hurt 

«ag I’ve a cartridge left. I’ve got an old 
home in Auvergne just your age. Go, mon 

enfant.’ 


— That was eno 
undered through the fire, and ran off as hard as his 
old legs could carry him; and as I returned to the 
ital, —s the soldiers’ laughter, I looked back, 
saw the Jew, nose on ground, stealing like a 
blood-hound on the track of the old Russian. But I 
thought no more of it. Hard work drove all other 
thoughts out of my mind, and I had my large family, 
my twenty thousand men, to look after. 

At sunrise on the 14th of September, the vanguard 
reached a hill called the Mount of Salvation, and 
where the pilgrims kneel and pray before entering 
the holy city. 

‘Moscow! Moscow!’ cried a hundred thousand 
voices. The steeples and gilt domes shone in the 


sun; the huge triangular half palace, half 

As I stood among the crowd, I heard two harsh 
voices at my elbow. One said: ‘Where—where is 


it?’ The other replied: ‘That is the = 
Palace there the trees, to the left of the 
Kremlin, by the K Gate. All will soon be ours 
now. 

crow of a Jew. They were evidently thinking 
Rostopchin jewels. 

‘Monsieur Krautzer,’ I said, ‘have you not heard 
that Marshal Mortier has forbidden all pillage?’ 

‘I suppose we may take keepsakes,’ he replied. 


thinkin, 
cabinet in the Rostopchin Palace. 

‘A peasant’s lie,” said Krautzer, with anger 
joi e ¢ man ut one thought 
now. The beast of a Jew ran by his stirrup. How 


sought the Kremlin or the bazaars, 
the churches or the cafés, I eee ag myself in 
01 


onan a fit place for the w 
When I had made my arrangements, under the 


rers.’ 
‘We are no thieves,’ I said. ‘Marshal Mortier, 
the new governor of Moscow, is ordered, on pain of 
death, to prevent all pi 4 

‘Ha!’ says he, ‘ there; they have begun 


y- 

I looked up to where he pointed; there were two 
some shutters, and thrusting their 
heads out of a window on the third story. I looked ; 
it was Krautzer and that accursed Jew. They were 
evidently in full cry after those Rostopchin diamonds. 

‘ Take charge of this officer,’ I said to the picket of 

iers that accompanied me, ‘and wait below. I 
ve business here.’ 

‘ Another of Marshal Mortier’s robbers,’ muttered 

I leaped through the shattered r, and in a 
moment was up staircase. That moment a gun 
was discharged, and a bullet shivered the balustrade 
that my hand rested upon. I drew my sword, and 
ran into a room on the third story where the door 


was open. 

I stumbled over a still smoking musket. There, in 
the half-lit room, with light streaming through the 
broken shutters, were Krautzer and the Jew, yea on 


was in a furious rage at the attempted assassina- 
tion. ‘I don’t know which of you it was who shot 
at me,’ said I, ‘ but one of you it was. If it was this 
cursed Jew—who already I know to be a spy, and 
spot. you, Monsieur Krautzer, I shall report you 
to Marshal Mortier.’ 

‘I know what you want,’ said Krautzer sullenly, 
= y ke ‘Don't swagger. You want your share ; 
well, then, here take it;’ and so sayi he threw 
off the lid of the ite cabinet with a hideous 
grin of trium It was empty; its velvet-lined 
recesses still bore the —- of tiaras, carcanets, 
chains, and bracelets. ‘You see we were too late; 
other men had the fruit, and left the shell for us. As 
for the shot, we took and 
being here alone, f oe - that shot, a 
thousand pardons, m octor; but pray, keep 
this casket of Moscow.’ 

I left the room with a curse, dashing the malachite 
box to pieces with a kick of my foot, and saw no 
more of Krautzer and his Jew for many a day, although 
I heard a rumour, that he had undertaken, for several 
thousand rubles, to convey back to France a Russian 
ab Wilen, and the I never a 
man so transformed by a lust for wealth as that 
Krautzer—fame, science, honour had all been sacrificed 

¢ night, our ruin — i 
thn te flames first breaking out in the 
ers’ warehouses. From that moment, the 
Emperor knew it was all over with him. The fatal 
retreat soon after began. 

Every day, matters grew worse and worse. When 
one morning, on 6th November, at Dorogobuj, the 
snow-tlakes fell as_half-crowns, 
Russian prisoners smiled bitterly, for they knew well 
what was coming. From that day, it grew worse 
and worse—thicker and thicker; and the Cossacks 
skimmed round us like Arabs round a plague-struck 
caravan. As Segur says grandly in his great work: 
‘In this vast wreck, the army, like a great ship 
tossed by a tremendous tempest, threw into that vast 
weltering sea of ice and snow all that could impede 
its ’ First, plunder, guns, arms, powder, 
shot ; the wounded, the women, the sick, sutlers, 


| 
held his torch close to the eyes of the wretched ; 
peasant, who shrank into a heap, and screamed for | 
mercy. 
| 
The old Russian did not probably understand a | 
word the old moustache said to him, but he saw that | 
Krautzer and the Jew were restrained by some one 
or other, and he saw the wood to which the grenadier 
removed two layers of cedar-planks and much plaster 
— ye There, between them, was the 
malachite cabinet—the forced-off lid carefully 
replaced. 
| 
| 
* But to what do you refer? | 
or up man, or common 
interest brought them together, I never could learn. 
Presently the news came that the two hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants of Moscow had left 
the city. It was ours. No one was left in Moscow 
but beggars and thieves, and we entered the city 
soon after noon. | 
guidance of a Cossack officer, a prisoner, | stopped at } 
gateway, next door to our new quarters, and 
ed to what palace that led. 
‘That is the Rostopchin Palace, Frenchman,’ said 
the prisoner, ‘and contains furniture worth half a 
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prisoners, standards. At the convent of Kolotskoi, 
it went to my heart to find thousands of my poor 
wounded dead, and the rest, whom we not 
move, crowding to the door, lame and bandaged, 
ing out their arms, and praying us to take 
them with us. There was no ford but some wagons 
or guns were abandoned at it; no storm of 
but swept off some miserable stragglers ; no bivouac 
fire lit but in the morning some of our wretched 
soldiers were found dead, with their feet half-burned 
off, and their hair frozen to the ground. 

Pounded corn and horse-flesh had gradually been 
superseded by birch-bark and saw-dust loaves. The 
Emperor gave orders to destroy one-half the wagons, 
so as to use the horses and draught oxen to help 
forward the artillery. Many of the cavalry, by 
the time we reached Studzian and many even of 
the Sacred Squadron, the five hundred officers who 
formed the bodyguard of the Emperor—were dis- 
mounted. Some of our men bay See bleeding feet 
bandaged with to replace their worn-out shoes. 
There were cine wrapped in women’s pelisses. 
All discipline was rapidly going. 

During the retreat, frequent of 
Krautzer, who was always followed by that carrion- 
crow of a Jew. The day we left Moscow, I had seen 
him riding beside the sumptuous carriage that con- 
tained the Russian lady of rank whom he had under- 
taken to convey to Paris. A day or two later, when 


we halted at the lake of Semelin, to throw into it the | d 


ancient armour, cannon, the great cross of Ivan, and 
other trophies of Moscow, the carriage had disap- 
peared, and Krautzer and his charge were both 
mounted on horses. There was no sun visible, and 
the thick fog had suddenly c into a heavy 
snow, that blew round us, and ost blinded the 
soldiers. Emaciated, dirty, and unshaven, our men 
already had begun to look more like hungry brigands 
than grenadiers of the Grand Army. It was on this 
day that the Emperor himself dismounted, seized 


a musket, and marched at the head of the Old Guard, 


to encourage them. When I shut my eyes, I can 
see him now, with the stern, gri mouth and the 
broad white forehead, over which one black tress of 
hair fell. I was riding quietly along with the van- 
guard, wrapped in thought, when one of my assistant- 
surgeons tapped me on the shoulder, and pointed at 


r. 

*Look at that man, Monsieur Frochot,’ he said; 
* observe how his holsters are stuffed out. The sol- 
diers tell me they are full of jewels that he stole from 
a in Moscow. Parbleu! I would give a hatful 

diamonds now myself to be safe in the evards.’ 

‘And look at that poor woman, camarades,’ said a 
gone from the ranks—‘ how frightened she is of 

im ; they say he beats her if she behind, he is so 
afraid of the Cossacks. Brute! I like to put 
a bullet through him !’ 

*And here comes that Jew that never loses 
sight of him,’ cried a third fellow, with a red rag 
round his forehead—‘ follows him like a weasel does 
a wounded rabbit. I’d shoot that Jew if he followed 
me so.—Ugh! how this snow blows in one’s eyes !’ 

Worse and worse; you could trace our march by 


long lines of snow-hillocks, the graves of our unhappy | said. 


soldi Four days from Smolensko, where we hoped 
to food, I saw the poor Russian lady riding in a 
sutler’s on, the next day on a gun-carriage. The 
day after I met her walking with almost bare 
feet, clinging to an old soldier, who had taken compas- 
sion on her; her hair was dishevelled, her rich dress 
had turned to rags. A om before we reached Smol- 
ensko, I came upon her body —— a heap of cam 

followers who had been speared by the Cossacks. e 
snow already had partly cov her. I stopped for 
a moment, and even in the cruel selfishness of that 
terrible retreat, covered her face with some snow. 
Poor woman, at last her sufferings were over ; she was 


the reach of pain, sorrow, and h . As for 
that wretch Krautzer, he, intent on saving his plunder, 
was riding hotly on to Smolensko, hoping to be first 
to reach the ovens, where the Jews were — 
bread for the army. At the sight of Smolensko, wi 
its half-burned walls and dismantled towers, hope 
once more revisited our hearts, we waved our 
and bayonets, and hurried headlong to the ovens. 

I found an infuriated mob of soldiers besieging 
the doors of the bakehouse where rations were to be 
distributed. Alarmed at their menaces, the frightened 
Jews were handing out lumps of the unbaked dough. 
Hundreds of bayonets were tossing in the air, muskets 
were disc ing, and here there men were 
actually fainting with hunger on door-steps, within 
arm’s-length of the crowd. All order and discipline 
were gone, and amid a group of infuriated men scream- 
ing for more bread, officers were seen clamouring 
loudly as the meanest camp-follower. 

Foremost among these, more cowardly and more 
importunate than any, I saw Krautzer ; he was mounted 
on a strong illery-horse, and the well-stuffed 
holsters were still conspicuous objects on his saddle. 
He was breasting his way to the front among the 
cursing soldiers, and the Jew was clinging to his 
stirrup-leather. His arms were up in the air entreat- 
ing for bread, and the bayonets were all ro him 

ore and behind, and on the right hand and on the 
left, so that he could not move them either up or 

own. 

* Shoot the savant!’ cried a drummer, on whom his 
horse had trodden ; ‘soldiers first, savants after. Why 
didn’t he foresee the bad weather ?’ 

‘ Bread, bread, accursed Jews! bread, dear Jews!’ 
screamed out Krautzer, alternately wheedling and 
threatening. 


umps among them, 
fierce as sharks fighting for a bait. 

I was about four ranks off from Krautzer, and 
was waiting patiently for my turn, when my atten- 
tion was drawn to the Jew at the savant’s side. He 
was bending down and evidently cutting at the 
savant’s holsters with a thick, sharp knife. I was 
fascinated with the sight ; so fascinated, that I lost all 
thought of giving the alarm, though amid the war of 
four or five thousand hoarse voices, it is not possible 
that any alarm I could have given could have reached 
him. Suddenly I saw the holsters slide off, and the 
Jew stoop down and crawl under the horse’s belly, 
and winding through the crowd, disappear down a 
side-alley. 

*I think,’ said I to an officer next me, ‘that a Jew 
has robbed that man in front of us. I saw him cut 
off his holsters.’ 

‘Cha!’ said the officer I addressed ; ‘this is no 
time to look after thieves. Here, Jews—bread, bread ; 
I’m starving ; bread, Jew, or I'll fire my pistol.’ 

Presently from the ravenous crowd Krautzer 
em devouring a huge lump of dough, tearing it 
with his hands, cramming it in huge morsels into 
his mouth. 

‘Is there more to be got, Monsieur Krautzer?’ I 


*I don’t know or care,’ said the wretch ; ‘it is 
every one for himself now. I’m off to Wilna.’ 

At that moment, Krautzer's eyes happened to fall 
upon his saddle ; he saw that his holsters were gone. 

e turned pale as a corpse, then suddenly his eyes 
kindled with the fire of incipient madness, and he 
drew his sword and advanced upon me. 

‘Villain ! thief! it is you,’ he said ; ‘give me the 
jewels, or L’ll cut you to pieces.’ 

‘Put up that sword, fool, I said, ‘or I'll shoot 
you down as I would a Cossack. It was that Jew 
who cut off your holsters, and ran down that lane.’ 

The sword fell from Krautzer’s hands; his eyes 
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slowly o 
m that hour, the savant’s reason failed him; 
had stricken him to the brain; his 
uct became gradually more and more wild and 
raving. He rode up and down among the ranks of 
anguard, like a madman, seeking for the Jew, 
his name, threatening him with death, praying 


and pronounced him mad. 
I need scarcely remind you of the horrors of the 
Beresina, when about thirty thousand of our soldiers 
ished. I, however, my wounded over early 
in the day, and escaped safe to Wilna. Krautzer has 
been with me ever since, the Prussian government 
ying for his support. He will never recover ; his 
brn in is softening ; I give him two years longer to 
ve. 
The rascal Jew was never in heard of; but a 
advertisement in an Amsterdam paper, announcing 
the sale of some valuable jewels, diamond brooches, 
sapphire necklace, and tiaras—‘ rarest water,’ ‘ great- 
est lustre, &c.—the property of Moses Levi. The 
next paper contained a ph stating that the 
jewels previously advertised been bought in by 
one of the leading jewellers of Paris for the Rostopchin 
family, to whom it had been discovered they belonged, 
having been stolen during the time that the French 
held Moscow. These were the fatal jewels for which 
Krautzer had committed so many crimes. 


Thanking the doctor for his interesting story, I 
rose to go, for it was getting late. As he opened the 
front door for me, a tall, pale, thin woman, clothed in 
black, glided into the house, and passed into the 
porter’s room. 

‘There,’ said the doctor, ‘behold a proof of the 
——— of woman’s love! Talk of asbestos— 

of granite ; that 
was engaged to be married to Krautzer. She visits 
him every day, and has done so for years. He does 
not know her, and he does not care for her visits ; 
still she comes.—Have another cigar, to smoke going 
home? You won’t? Very well. Good-night.’ 


HOTELS. 


Hosprratity ranked among the first of the barbaric 
virtues. It was necessary in wild countries and 
among small communities, that those who were 
com to travel should find food and shelter 
wherever smoke human 
in his wigwam, deep in the gloomy 

shade of the forest, gave as kind a welcome to the 
wayfarer as an Arab sheik could have done ; and, 
half a century ago, even the mountain districts of 
our own isles, Connaught and Kerry, Wales and the 
Highlands, were famous for the i ion 
in which a stranger was received and feasted, and 
in due course passed on from castle to hall, and from 
ong swarms of new friends, to 

whom his 
In the old days—and in this respect all days except 
our own are entitled to be classed as old—none 
travelled but on compulsion. Actual business was 
needed to conjure our forefathers out of their homes ; 
and the very few who went to see the world were 
sure to be poets, artists in love with nature, enthu- 
siastic students, or, at anyrate, persons of marked 
character; but when travel became a universal 
fashion, it was not to be expected that in even the 
most rugged regions the old rules would hold good. 


Central , and the most populous ‘eee of 
Asia and ica, very early gave up the antique 
institutions of the open door an — 

Rome and Greece knew very little of real inns, but 
both had taverns, where strangers were occasionally 
lodged, and the former instituted the osteria, such as 
we still see it in Italy—a slovenly — of entertain- 
mént, where those who pleased might bring their own 
forage and provisions, but where the host was ready 
to supply those who could pay for meals and horse- 

vender. Persons of importance were either housed 

the magistrates, or travelled with such a train 
of sumpter-horses as rendered them independent 
of the innkeeper’s humble larder, and the latter's 
viands and liquor. Rich merchants were apt to find 
pleasanter lodging in a town than the rough osteria 
afforded, and the chief customers of classical Boniface 
were swarthy muleteers, bluff yeomen attending mar- 
kets, or persons on their way to some famous temple 
or shrine. 

The East had a most iar substitute for hotels, 
which seems to have the invention of the 
Turco-Tartar race. The caravansary, or palace of 
travellers, was always roomy, and often justified its 

m. title by stateliness and splendour. These 
buildings, otherwise called khans, are thickly distri- 
buted Asia, = are Mich be 
found on far-off steppes of Tartary per. i 
sophis and sultans of the numerous piles >! 
this kind which they had founded for the benefit of 
trader and devotee—how they had reared the massive 
ram studded the gates with iron, and spared 
neither marble nor skill to decorate the interior. A 


palmiest 
less a staff of waiters and 
maids, a bar, and the other adjuncts of a genuine 
hotel. It had a keeper or khanji, who dwelt in a por- 
ter’s lodge beside the archway, and who was generally 


8, possessed a 


give each traveller the key of his chamber, 

it out, and perhaps lay a mat on the floor; 

the well, and the stable where the quadru 

be tethered, and to call any barber 
uired. For this he received a sm: 

i 


ud: aro the ruddy watch-tires, as the 
ht fickers on the snaky-necked camels and 


elling 
but then people believed discomfort to 
be an integral of travel. The inns were di 
and cheerless, i 


uarter of an hour’ spent in remonstrating about the 
Till, inne would be suificien 


t 
rolled in their sockets; he flung up his arms, rose 
in his — oe a ghastly scream, and then sank 
| into a half-paralysed heap on the saddle, and rode | 
| 
| 
him to take half the jewels, and surrender the rest. ; 
At last, raving, and threatening a general with his | 
sword, Krautzer was arrested, and sent to the rear 
with the sick. It was then I was sent to see him, | 
work of this sort was held as a charitable action ; and, 
in truth, the caravansary, with its solid walls and ; 
stout portals, is a welcome haven to the voyagers in 
dread of thievish tribes and midnight attacks. The 
| Very careful in reconnortring ugh @ gra’ . 
| before he let them in. The duty of this man was to 
to sweep 
| to shew 
might 
er person 
| rom each 
ny place was Liberty Hall, and every one did as best 
leased him. The caravansaries are in ruins now, 
but such of them as are habitable afford fine studies 
for a painter or a student of manners. It is worth 
while to secure a room in one of those rambling cor- 
ridors, merely to stand in the gallery at evening, and : 
look down at the huge square courtyard, with all its . 
| caparisoned horses ; on the spears and turbans, 
many-hued apparel and varying complexion of those 
who eat, cook, smoke, bargain, sing, or squabble, with P 
a serene indifference to their 
The inns of the middle ages were wretched enough, 
according to the fragmentary notices of their condition 
have reached our time; but 
| elicited almost the sole complaints.) When the | 
cal, ani wine condoned many shortcomings. 
Rabelais seemed to think that, bat for the ‘sad 
| = us = 


quarters elsewhere—no pleasant alternative when 
hostels were few and far between. It was needful 
to be ne noble, with a great noble’s well-filled 
retinue of swashbucklers, to be exempt 

the sway of these awful autocrats of the spigot 

and soup- The poor gentleman, the student, 
the merchant, were the slaves of their landlord so 


; take his 

posset. inns of England long meri 

the reputation of being the best in Christendom ; 

alone had silk hangings, 


dsome | faced men, in rough coats and with shawls knotted 


places of entertainment as the Fountain or the Three 
Cranes, down to the ‘ honest alehouse,’ whither Pis- 
cator and his pupil carried their fresh-caught trout, 
was no uncommon theme for poet or biographer. 

English inns were not, as a rule, extravagantly dear. 
It was a point of etiquette, that no traveller whose 
ill i a bed and a bottle of wine should be 


It is matter of history how the Spanish and 
ambassadors hundred 
cies’ pockets for 


ga 


We islanders were fond and proud of our inns. It 
home as when enjoying their purchased itality. 
He did not, to be 


was but twenty miles. Under such circum- 


ede and li fed, with f polite 
we with a prospect o ite inter- 
course by the way. All this insular snugness con- 
with the gaunt barracks, the dirty auberges, 
bare barns, which did duty for inns in Germany, 
France, and Italy. It contrasted especially with the 
haunted Spanish posadas, where the muleteers 
ir beasts slept on the same straw, and where 
id not bring his dinner with him was likely 

fasting. 


parlour | twanging horn and stamping steeds, and poured forth 


beds, | old coach-dinner was a wretched affair, with its 


Old 

ork or 

ng stage, 
went wrong. ese venerable seniors growled as 
ir sons and dsons growled at the railways. 

Those pestilent Bighfiyers and Butterflies, vowed, 
gadding along at the break-neck speed ten or 
twelve miles an hour, were destroying the old comfort 
of the English inn ; and landlords, berlains, and 
drawers grew daily more roguish. 

A new principle certainly sprung up—that of making 
as good a harvest as possible in a brief space. Your 
delightful old wayfarer of Evelyn’s time came jogging 
up to the door before dusk, called for his pag. Se 
breakfast, took his stirrup-cup, and rode off w he 
had exchanged courteous salutations with the hearty 
host and buxom landlady. Time was of no object to 
him. He would argue the point, in case of overcharge, 
and perhaps decide the difference by chuck-farthing 
or a bout at quarter-staf—i At anyrate, he was 

as an old ‘true ,’ sure to come again. 
t the Tallyho dash y up to the door, with 


pin 
a coach-load of cramped ‘insides’ and muffled ‘ out- 
sides,’ to dine or sup in twenty minutes sharp. The 


smoking joints, fiery-hot potatoes, clattering plates, 
and medley of hurried passengers eating as if life 
were at stake. There were knots of corpulent red- 


round their short necks, who risked actual apoplexy 
in the desire to absorb a fair half-crown’s worth of 
solid food ; who bolted beef, swallowed great slices of 
ham, made cruel havoc among apple-tarts and cheese, 
and yet found breath to roar ‘ Waiter, waiter,’ at 
every second mouthful. There was the genteel widow, 
who took possession of the tea-pot, who trifled with 
the buttered toast, and who finished b ing off a 
y gentleman, or perchance aw 

po i, bo 4 got nothing to eat, being too bashful 
to bawl and scramble as did, and thus starved 

guard has 


lost their individuality, and became Number 
54 or Number 9. Dame Quickly had no longer the 
leisure to look after Falstaff’s pet dishes and sack 
flagon, but regarded him simply as the stout gentle- 
man just arrived by the Comet, and who wanted a 
chop in the coffee-room. Posting, too, the most 
lucrative part of a hotel business on the grand roads, 
was very mechanically managed. First turn out, 
second turn out, were called for as steaks and oyster- 
sauce are ordered in a London tavern. Travellers 
grumbled plentifully ; bills, any said, grew higher, 
and servants became more eager for fees, in proportion 
to the increase in the flippancy of waiters and the 
pertness of waiting-maids. Betty Chambermaid was 
nothing to equal the Betty of fifty years back—a 
kindly, smiling lass, who thought more of i 
the pilgrim comfortable than of fleecing him. Ric 
the waiter, was a sorry presentment of nimble Dick, 
the drawer, or Will Chamberlain ; boots was a licensed 
bri ; and the host and hostess were myths. 
eed, from 1800 to about 1835, the landlord and 
landlady of a great hotel made money much too 
rapidly for their heads not to be in some degree 
jamal by the golden flood. Some Bonifaces drove 
out with four horses, and had mail-phaetons, drags, 
and cockaded grooms, and many were able to live in a 
style very superior to that of the bulk of their guests. 
The peace, however, sapped the foundation of the 
British innkeeper’s fortune ; it unsealed the 7 
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they the ble pee 
to sensi es 
great scholar. We can ill te patience, 
amounting to pusillanimity, of the — which shill 
such dens as these. The landlord was Sir shil 
ly Absolute in a vintner’s apron, with a few chet 
agreeable «oy of Harpagon and Tartuffe ab 
~ |) m tion. He bullied and browbeat his unfortu- wor 
nate middle-class —_ without mercy or scruple. tor 
Complaints were rebuffed by a blunt request to seek did 
beli 
the 
or ¥ 
fore 
beer 
at 
f Rhi 
i long as they were beneath his roof. In Engond, wh 
this was not the case. Prediger Stoffman or Ritter the 
Schwillerstein might be compelled to eat, sleep, and mat 
move according to the inexorable rules laid down by tide 
that high and mighty potentate, Mynheer Kwarter- Mr: 
A 
to : 
hot 
Tup 
are 
good fare. ter still, they oliered a kindly an insu 
servant, not the taskmaster of the travelling public. | 
Accordingly, the praise of inns, from such han| | 
| 
charged anything for his horse’s keep. It was also | | 
! held fitting that a solitary guest should now and then 
invite mine host to drink a glass of his own sherries 
or Rochelle, and many landlords were thought excel- | 
lent are since they could troll a jovial song, cap 
jokes wi -comers, and tell the latest news of the | 
country-side. The hotels at Dover, at Canterbury, | tossed off his ale, and is executing a solo on 
and in other halting-places along the frequented road | horn, and the mail sweeps yo ae 
between London and the coast, me a roaring trade. It is not wonderful that innkeepers and their sub- 
ordinates should soon have learned to look on 
passengers as a fisherman looks on a mackerel shoal. 
one nig 8 accommodation 0 emseives an er 
~— ; but our own government forced the 
i ping Cacus to disgorge his plunder. The 
unpretending country hostelries must really have — 
been — of their kind, with their lavender-scented the 
linen, the cha 
shining g doy 
old oak furniture. ren 
| on 
fou 
cea 
Was ObDliged w ride Irom home, lis average day 5 | lool 
| progres va 
| stances, it was no trifling comtort to the horseman, a 
| ple 
sta 
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} 
ma 
| con 
| to 
| of 
| str 
e last coaches some r inns, | anc 
which really seemed to thrive in an inverse ratio to inn 


and sent a stream of money-spenders abroad, as well as 
overthrew the artificial system of high prices at home. 
Ale could no longer be a shilling a quart, nor bread a 
shilling a loaf, nor claret and a from fifteen 
shillings to a guinea a bottle. ts fell, corn 
cheapened, the whole inflated price-list collapsed like 
a burst bubble. Englishmen and, above all, English- 
women sallied forth like so many errant champions, 
to reform continental hotels. Their gold and murmurs 
did wonders. At that time, the Milor lais was 
believed in and respected b high and low. He found 
the inns of old Europe either bleak and dirty barns, 
or vile little pothouses ; and it does great honour to 
foreign docility that the improvement should have 
been so prompt. Yes, a Briton may stand on the quay 
at Boulogne, and cry: ‘Alone I did it.’ Those huge 
Rhine hotels, those monstrous palaces in Switzerland, 
whose ample proportions are in good keeping with 
the cliffs and enormous well- 
man: establishments to be found wherever the 
tide of travel flows, are all founded in behoof of Mr, 
Mrs, and the Misses Bull. 

eae eet capital has been sunk, from Prussia 
to the Pyrenees, in building and decorating fine 
hotels, which a general war must shut up in Lead 
rupt emptiness. Americans and Russians, no doubt, 
are now esteemed at least as good customers as our 
insular selves ; but the roar of cannon drives travellers 
away, of whatever stock they may be. Foreign hosts 
are sanguine mortals on the subject of a continued 
- no war being accounted serious in which 

does not clash with 

n many ts, a oreign hotel certainly 


carries away the 


lish one. At home, when Mr and Mrs Bull | The Am 


arrive, tired and belated, at the Omnium Arms, they 
are inducted into a great gloomy sitting-room on the 
ground-floor, with funereal curtains, heavy furniture, 
and a pair of tall candles a gigantic plated 
candlesticks, while they know t+ their sleeping 
a ent will be distant two pair of stairs and two- 

i of a corridor. ‘This is the sitting-room, sir. 
Dolphin-room, sir. Yes, mem, the bedroom is Number 
45,’ says John the waiter, as he ushers in the way- 
farers. John is solemn, the chambermaid is probably 


eople 

they 
sometimes required houseroom and food, and a reason- 
able amount of money was yet to be made. One 
condition was attached, and that was that profits, or 
rather charges, were to be cut down to suit what 


a crop of hotels, actual Anakim to any with which we 
of the Old World were acquainted. They were such 
as suited a population, not only of travellers, but of 
moderately well-to-do persons who hated the trouble 
of housekeeping, and had slight taste for domesticity. 
i and have their fixed 
¢ The most modest arithmetician can reckon 
without his host, and knows ae expendi- 


erican caravansaries 


tart and vinegarish of aspect, the bar resembles a | children 


glass-case or vivarium, full of astonishing young ladies 
cys that expres depratry erticam of all they 
eyes epreciatory criticism 
look upon. If Shenstone really never found a warmer 
welcome than in such an inn as this, the poor man 
was much to be pitied. 

Abroad, Mr and Mrs Bull would be inducted 


ope 


the travellers that awful tramp up and | i 


down the tall flights of stairs, and through the bewil- 
dering labyrinth of delusive which we all 
remember to have sighed at. The Bulls might count 
on being received by a bowing host, a smiling land- 
lady, and attendants of both sexes who had actually 
found out that it was possible to be ul without 
ceasing to be human, and to do their duty without 
looking like mutes at a funeral. The clocks and 
vases, the mirrors and gimcracks, would have 
a home-look in Mrs ’3 eyes, incomparably 
pleasanter than the plated candlesticks, grim cruet- 
stand, and sideboard of dead-looking mahogany, with 
which the Omnium Arms proposes to fascinate its 
“No parallel holds good hout, and there 

ow! are 
matters in which our island Bonifaces leave the 
continentals far behind. It is a curious thing that 
to the railways, which immolated the old order 
of hotels, we owe the new growth of those palatial 
and managed with methodical regularity. The antique 


y 
to regard Number 488 as the home of their infancy. 


hot and 
motion of 


of tune on the minutest deviation the 
the 

The newest species of giant hotels in Britain 
in France are superb in many respects, but are 
give a traveller rather a disheartening sense i 
en He feels very small i 

of all this drilled bustle and organised h 
number weighs on him with a i i 
how, he experiences sensations a d 
of a captive in the mines of Siberia, who is 
he is.dead to the world, save as 7790. Yet he 
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overwhelmed them, and the 
the triumphant march of the 
0 teams 
the ner the 
jeavy ry 
second turn out turned out with a vengeance, and 
never darkened the stable-doors i The gay 
postilion jackets went to Rag Lane ; the bright quloe 
were for firewood ; and 
com: r grooms’ places. Closed shutters, a 
a shorn household, marked the { 
decline and fall of the old ing hotel. 
Then a new state of thi arose. It was quite 7: 
true that many towns and vi 
dry, helpless as fish out of water, by the rail’s vic- 4 
er over the road. But others were on a line of 
railway, or so near it that an omnibus could run to 
| the next station, and thus sprung up the new plan at 
| 
| vertising innkeepers Call the spirit 0 e age, 
which demands a pennyworth for a penny, and 
declines, as a rule, to give twopence. 
In America, meanwhile, had started into existence 
| 
Eng 
subsist ; all dine together, and dine splendidly; all \ 
have an right in the handsome -ToomMs, 
the gay , the fine 
saloons for smoke and billiards. It is a phalanstery, 
where those who can pay live in a not unpleasant ; 
Socialism ; and so attractive are these hotels, that many | 
| young couples never go into housekeeping at all, —_ 
ese ho’ ve considerable merit, 18 certai \ 
Ev bedroom has its endless sw 
the hand; the table > supplied; and a 
stranger is not sorry to himself under the same 
roof with a swarm of educated people, quite devoid of { 
) into a pretty little ony suite of apartments, where | stiffness or shyness, and a amuse and be ; 
) the sitting-room would, | ming into the bed-| amused. But there are draw The attendance 
: chamber, spare nominal, and your only hope of attention is from 
: times too republican to com ith an i . } 
| out of hours. ‘he far the thane 
, | Irish helps who have added to their native untidiness 
the fullest faith in the dogma that all men (and 
| women) are free and equal, it is quite as well not to 
depend too much on their good offices. An American P : 
hotel must be a dreadful place to be ill in. f 
| as the traveller is healthy, hardy, and in good 
all merrily ; but he is but a cog in 
wed ca tay and is painfully made to feel hin { 
| 
j 
| | 
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carry the hideous arithmetical shadow about with 
him from coffee-room to bar, from chamber to smoking- 
room, and cannot get so much as a draught of bitter 
beer without signing a cheque for it as Sixty-six, B. 
Few of us quite like this. Our own identity is dear 
to us; and it is no pleasure to Mr John Smith to be 

and ostentatiously reminded that it is too 
much trouble for the attendants of the Circular Junc- 
tion to recollect his humble patronymic. Many a 
man sighs, as the majestic porter claps on his head 
the extinguisher of his new designation from 1 to 
1000, for the old half-fabulous days when the traveller 
had an individuality of his own. 


GLEANINGS FROM DARK ANNALS. 
MODERN AMAZONS. 


Ever since the days of Queen Thalestris, there have 
been ladies who have aspired to be gentlemen, and 
despised their own position, no matter by what com- 
limentary terms—such as ‘ Better Halves,’ ‘The 
Bentler Portion of Creation, ‘Guardian Angels,’ &c. 
—their sex has been designated. Joan of Arc, we are 
told, could not restrain herself from putting on the 
male armour that was so ensnaringly p in her 
dungeon, although she knew that she would be burned 
for it. Her passion for wearing the Unwhisperables 
etaphorically s ing, and in the sense ishing 
to rule, thus it has ever been and is with all ber 
sisterhcod, as every married man is well aware, but 
the actual induement of the ents in question is 
comparatively rare. The who have gone to 
that length are generally, it seems, not only strong- 
minded but strongly built, with a turn for warfare as 
decided as Joan herself ; and they commonly enlist in 
one of the two military services, of which the army is 
the more popular, in spite of that rapid naval promo- 
tion of the female sailor with which we are all familiar 
through ballad : 


Which when the captain comed for to hear on’t, 
Very much applauded o’ what she’d done, 

And he made her the first-lieutenant 

Of the gallant Thunder-bomb. 


With the maiden name of Mrs Christian Davies we 
have not been able to acquaint ourselves, but she 
was born in Dublin about 1667, the daughter of a 
brewer, at that — in good circumstances, but 
who afterwards lost all his property as well as his 
life (in the battle of Aghrim) through adherence to 
James II. Of her early yore, we know little, but it 


using the flail, and greatly given to ridi TSes 
across country without a side-saddle, or indeed an 


mn in humbler circumstances, and by 
him had three children. On a certain day, her hus- 
band having gone to pay a brewer some money, failed 
to return ; and all inquiries being without effect, he 
was given up by his inconsolable widow as having 
been privately murdered. At the expiration of a 
year wever, she received a letter from him, relating 
he had been inveigled, while intoxicated, on 
board a transport-ship, and had joined the army in 
as a recruit. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, Mrs Welsh 
placed her children with a nurse, dressed herself 


which she took with distinguished courage, and 
was recom with a musket-ball in the foot, 
which incapacitated her from service for two months. 
After that, she was taken prisoner by the French, but 
soon exchanged. Her solicitude for the concealment 
of her sex led her to pretend to the character of a 
gay Lothario, and she challe and dangerously 
wounded a rival suitor for the d of a burgher’s 
daughter at Gorkum, for which offence she was dis- 
charged from her regiment. Enlisting in Lord John 
Haye’s dragoons, the s of paternity were forced 
upon her by an untruth-speaking damsel of Namur, 
and she paid for the infant's without 

ing, since, strangely enou such a charge 
Satal i hed her re og She could hear no tidings 
of her husband throughout the campaign, but liked 
her mode of life so well, that after a short residence 
at home, she in rejoined the same regiment, and 
was present with it in all the principal engagements 
of 1702 and 1703 under the Duke of Marlborough. 
She was shot in the hip at the battle of Donauwérth in 
such a manner that the ball could never be extracted, 
and yet, though remaining in the hospital at Schellen- 
berg for many weeks, her sex was not discovered. 
On the field of Hochstadt, she recognised her husband 
—whom she had not seen for twelve years—in a regi- 
ment brigaded with her own, and r the contest, 
revealed ‘herself to his astonished but not altogether 
delighted eyes. He had been married in the interval 
to a Dutchwoman, and gave our heroine to understand 
that he was very well content with his present spouse. 
Mrs Welsh the first, being a peste of high spirit, 
did not stoop to supplication, but, on the contrary, 

ised the faithless Richard the sharp edge of her 
dragon if to a 
wo er secret ; et, si y enoug) e 
dissevered pair were ated comrades, and as such 
seem to have enjoyed one another’s society. 

At the battle of Ramillies, a shell struck this gallant 
lady on the head, and fractured her skull, upon which 
she was compelled to be trepanned, and while under 
treatment, her sex was at last discovered. She was 
in consequence dismissed from the military service, 
and undertook the duties of the camp-kitchen, the 
officers of her late regiment furnishing her with all 
the requisites of female attire. These may be said to 
have been her second trousseau, for her husband being 
killed in action, she almost immediately wedded one 
Hugh Jones, a grenadier, who in his turn fell in the 
attack on St Venant, a few weeks afterwards. On 
the conclusion of the war, Mrs Jones was nted 
by the Duke of Argyle, her commander, to the queen, 
from whom she received a considerable gratuity. On 
her return to Ireland, she found her mother yet alive 
—upwards of a hundred years old—but two of her 
three children had died. In Dublin, she was married 
for the third time to a soldier named Davies, for whom 
she obtained a situation in Chelsea Hospital ; while, 
in addition to the bounty above alluded to, the govern- 
ment awarded a small pension to her for life. 

The above lady was fortunate in her 
career. The assumption of the masculine _oe 
without being absolutely criminal, yet seldom fails to 
bring its fair wearers into collision with the law ; it 
also subjects them to oppression, as in the following 
case, from any unprincipled person who may have 
chanced to have discovered their secret. In 1731, a 
girl named Mary East was engaged to be married to 
a young man for whom she entertained the strongest 

ection ; but upon his taking to evil courses, or, to 
tell the whole truth, being hanged for highway robbery, 
she determined to run no risk of any such does int- 
ment from the opposite sex in future. A female 
friend of hers having suffered in some similar manner, 
and being of the like mind with herself, they agreed 
to pass for the rest of their days as man and wife, in 
some where og bape not known. The ques- 
tion of which should be the husband was decided by 
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dence in town, was expert in following the plough and | 1} 
e, nor did she sit sic eways. n irelan such 
eccentricities are easily pardoned, and she found a 
4 suitor in the Rev. Thomas Howel, Fellow of Dublin 
F College, her first-cousin, by whom, however, she was |} 
discreditably jilted. She afterwards married Richart | | 
| 
| | 
4 ma suit 0 ner usdands ciothes, anc er isting 
\ under the name of Christopher Welsh, herself set 
sail for the scene of war. She found the army 
| at Landen, on the eve of a general engagement, in 
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lot in favour of Mary East, who accordingly assumed 
the masculine habit, and under the name of James 
How, took a small Degg rp at Epping for him- 
self and consort. Here, and subsequently at other 
inns, they lived together in good repute with their 
neighbours for eighteen years—during which neither 
experienced the least pang of marital jealousy—and 
realised a considerable sum of money. The sup- 
James-How served all the parish offices without 
iscovery, and was several times a foreman of juries. 
While occupying the White Horse at Poplar, however, 
his secret was discovered by a woman who had 
known him in his youth; and from that time the 
happy couple became the victims of her extortion. 
First five, then ten, then one hundred pounds were 
demanded as the price of her silence, and even these 
bribes were fo to be insufficient. At last, how- 
ever, the persecutor pushed matters too far, and killed 
the goose that laid such golden James brought 
the whole matter before a magistrate, and attired, 
awkwardly enough, in the proper ents of her 
sex, herself witnessed inst the offender, who was 
imprisoned for a considerable term. Exposure, how- 
ever, of course followed upon the trial, and the White 
Horse had to be dis of, and the landlord and 
landlady to retire from —_ life into retirement. 
After thirty-four years of pretended matrimony, Mrs 
How died ; the disconsolate widower meal long 
afterwards, but never again took to himself another 
spouse. Neither husband nor wife had ever been seen 
to dress a joint of meat ; nor did they give entertain- 
ments to their friends like other couples ; neither, 
although in excellent circumstances (having acquired 
between three and four thousand pounds), did they 
keep man-servant or maid-servant, but Mary East 
served the customers and went on errands, while her 
wife attended solely to the affairs of the house. 

But perhaps the most singular story connected with 
this transmigration of sex is that of Mary Anne 
Talbot, otherwise John Taylor. According to her 
own account, this lady was a natural daughter of 
Earl Talbot, steward of his majesty’s household, and 
was born in 1778 at the house of Mr Gosling the 
banker, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. After being toler- 
ably educated, she was put under the care of a 
Mr Shuker in Shropshire, who behaved towards her 
in a very cruel manner ; her father having died, the 
money for her maintenance was paid with regu- 

i this gentleman, who seems to have 
had no dislike to that arrangement, but en the 
charge which it entailed upon him. Having brought 
the girl up in an entire ignorance of the world, and 
almost as a prisoner, he threw her in the way of 
a certain Captain Bowen, in whose company she 
quitted her guardian’s house, under pretence of being 
oe at a school in London. So completely did she 
all into the power of this scoundrel, that when his 

iment was ordered to the West Indies, he com- 

ed her to accompany him on board the transport 
in the capacity of his footboy, under the name of John 
Taylor, by which she was ever afterwards known. 
At St Domingo, orders were received countermandi 
their destination, which was changed to Flanders, 
the poor girl was forced to become a drummer-boy, 
under pain of being sold as a slave by her gallant 
proprietor. ‘This new position was only 
says she, ‘by the fact, that I was less immediately 
or by it to endure the sight of a man now 
rendered to me detestable.’ 

Still, when the captain was slain at the taking of 
Valenciennes, the young woman sought for, and dis- 
covered his body, and shed a tear or two over his 
miserable fate. Her next step was desertion from 


the army. Compelled by destitution, she engaged 
as cabin-boy on of a French lu , which 
was presen leet. Being 
carried before Lord H 


owe, on the Queen 
Charlotte, John Taylor was in great danger of 


ing hanged as a sailor acting against his country, 
but his woman’s wit made out so good a —— 
he obtained pardon without the necessity of playing 
that last card, to be kept for great emergencies ; 
namely, the discovery of his sex. Stationed as 
powder-monkey on board the Brunswick, he shared 
in the great action of the Ist of June, during which 
that famous ship en three seventy-fours at once, 
and that so closely, that she was unable to haul up 
her lower port-lids, but obliged to fire through them. 
Our heroine, who describes herself as by no means 
intimidated under these trying circumstances, received 
a shot in the left ankle, which gave her excruciating 
pain, and more or less crippled her for life. After 
our months of Haslar Hospital, however, she obtained 
a partial cure, and joining the Vesuvius bomb, 
belonging to the squadron under Sir Sydney Smith, 
was taken prisoner with the rest of the crew by a 
privateer near Dunkirk, and lodged in a French 
jail until exchanged. Having experienced enough 
of warfare, Miss Talbot now engaged himself as 
steward on board the Ariel, Captain Field, bound 
for New York. His commander entertained so high 
— for him that he took him to his own home 
in vidence State, where a singular misfortune 
befell him. Miss Fi a niece of the captain’s, 
became passionately enamoured of his favourite ; 
offered to — him, although it was not leap-year ; 
and when he de to joi the ship, ‘went into 
convulsions,’ so t he had to be ed to bri 
her to herself again. At last, he was only permi 

to depart under a solemn promise to come back after a 
single voyage to England, and make her Mrs Taylor, 
and that he never did so was doubtless reckoned 
among the crimes of faithless Man. 

But the hour was fast arriving when John Taylor 
was once more to be known as Mary Anne Talbot. 
Having left his ship in the Thames, and gone into 
Wapping ‘ on a spree’ (we use the lady’s very words), 
he and his friends were seized by the press-gang, and 
after a desperate resistance (in which he got his head 
cut open), were carried on board what was called by a 
frightful misnomer ‘the Tender.’ He had about him 
his tection as an American, but the mate of the 
‘Aria, his rival in the affections of Miss Field, divulged 
the fact that he was an Englishman. In this emer- 
gency, our wounded hero was compelled to demand his 
release upon the delicate ground of being a female ; 
when the chagrin of the lieutenant who had captured 
her was only equalled by the astonishment of Mr John 
Jones, the ignant mate. Miss Talbot then sent 
for Captain Field, and made the same confession, and 
resisting his invitation to continue in the sea-service, 
subenab pressed with great earnestness, purchased 
certain feminine garments, which caused her excessive 
inconvenience, and began housekeeping in East Smith- 
field. 

From this time, her biography is a record of 
her attacks upon the Admiralty for pay and prize- 
money, and upon the crown for a pension. At the 
Navy Pay-office in Somerset House, the pose being 
of the pi “er rude and supercilious type, 

Anne Talbot made use of that seems to have 
iven great offence, and ich caused her to be 
Brought (in sailor’s costume) before the sitting magis- 
trate in Bow Street. This incident, which promised 
at one time rather unpleasantly, only terminated in a 
public subscription for her benefit. A number of 
good people ‘took her up’ in uence of the 
police having done so, and for a little while she 
was in tolerable circumstances, Many of her 
benefactors, however, being conventi in, their 
morality, objected to her ‘smoking and drinking 
grog more than what became a female,’ and in 
particular, to her reassuming her late nautical garb, 
and seeking the company of some messmates she had 
known on board the Brunswick, and en ini 
them at The Coach and Horses, opposite 


| 


informed and 
sioners of the Stamp-office for wearing powder in 
her hair without a licence. ‘ It is true,’ confesses she, 
‘that I have worn a little powder in my hair when- 
ever I have had occasion to call at the house of noble 
to whom I have made known my case; but 


at least, tine to her own confession, 
ess than three days he was found dead in 
without any previous a ce of illness.’ 
little while after this achievement, she was 
to the queen, and received from her — 

some tempo 


in Banyan limited. She was like 
a child in the wood herself, poor thing, and it was 
generally banyan-day with her. She was even locked 
up in a sponging-house in Street, and afterwards 
removed to Newgate for a debt of eleven 
* Stone walls do not a prison make,’ however, to one 
like our heroine; she merely remarks upon the cir- 
cumstance : «A new scene in life now opened to my 
view, and finding many of my fellow-prisoners of a 
congenial temper with my own, I frequently joined 
in parties of conviviality hardly to be credited in this 
place. These pleasures, however, were confined to a 
certain time, as my station in the woman’s ward com- 
pelled a separation by ten o'clock, at which hour the 
wards are separately locked.’ The ‘Society for Relief 
of Persons for Small — at last obtained 
Mary Anne Talbot’s discharge, and a ee from 
the royal bounty placed her for the remainder of her 
days above the reach at least of destitution. 

above are among the most in 
Modern Amazons on record; but they are cd 
from quite a host. The reverse transformation—the 
re on of petticoats by a male—is on the other 

d a very rare event. The talents of the Fair 
versatile those of the sex which 

superior ; ignominious discov: e- 
rally awaits the man who would play very gee | thie 
The most famous case of dece of this nature 
was born of a y at nd distinguished hace 
in 1727; was well educated, and 
t -twen 

mati service of Louis xv; 


the confidence of his sovereign 
he never lost it thro’ t his su 
de Guerchy, however, 
that he 


otwithstanding this—and i 
mystery of D’Eon’s case—we find Louis XV. increasing 
nsion, in the ensuing year, from five thousand to 
livres. Chevalier was soon at 


scandals but about 1768, 
A of | scan but about 1768, he 

course, immediately made a handsome collection for 
her, an and the “geet before, made haste to endorse 


uses to which Miss 
e pe money received, was 


interval from public life ; 

again, it was in the 

question of the real sex of an individeal 80 oD 

became of course a topic of universal interest, and 

produced wagers to an immense amount. One of 

these was tried before Lord Mansfield in wages 

form of an action brought by a Mr Hayes 

Mr Jaques, a broker and underwriter, for Be nn 

of seven hundred pounds ; ‘the said Jaques having, 

about six years before, received premiums of = 

per cent., for each of which he stood e 

return one hundred pounds, whenever it should he 
ed that the Chevalier D’Eon was a woman.’ 

sums on policies depended on this suit, which 

was decided in gyros me tiff, two witnesses, 

one of whom was a ving established the 

fact in question _all doubt. These 

however, were 


to be that i 

arisen from a caprice of his fathes, who had been 
ardently desirous of male offspring, and disap- 
that ; I will bring her up as a boy’—a resolve which 
he put into execution. e Chevalier now 

for the first time in female apparel in Paris, at 

of forty-nine. Her manners 
reverse of prudish. ‘I shall be always respectable,’ 
said she ; Pout T frankly own that don’t think I 
shall ever be modest.’ Having always been very 
attentive to the fair sex, she could not refrain from 
still doing them little 
glasses and handing them chairs. She f 
ot | elt com 


‘ound it diffi- 
to make rouge stick to her 


not forgotten that I have been a soldier. 


emand, 


Fee 
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{i : e money she had received in | made Chevalier of the order of St Louis, and enjoyed 
pe-shot in our heroine’s ankle, too, se0 
| 
‘ imagine, 
| ff his all d published met {| 
of spirituous liquors.’ i w off hi egiance, and publi a pamp 
wammmen, her case became truly pitiable, ap the designs of the French court, and issued 
; misunderstanding with the law once | such calumnious statements respecting his successor, 
was | that judgment was given — him for libel; and 
not surrendering himself in the Court of King’s Bench, 
' he was declared an outlaw in 1765. 
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ourt influence ed them. On two telluz 
: he Chevalier’s schoolfellows calling on him to canno 
nstrate upon his oe he answered : ‘ What MrA 
ld you have me do? they have ordered me to be a modi 
han, and I wear petticoats by command of the king,’ is stil 
fi ainly, on his attempting to enter the naval service, an oF 
is masculine character, he was apprehended by Hers 
‘ 1 mandate, and imprisoned. After his ‘release, ing of 
returned to exhibitions in the p 
on arawal Trot she pre- | fencing, in which he was a marvellous ficient. by su 
i sented him with a very handsome amount of rubles He fenced with the Chevalier St George before the the n 
( and her own miniature. He afterwards entered the | Prince Regent at Carlton House, and although in winte 
female apparel, held his own. At the Revolution, he Temai 
; camp to Marshal de _ In 1761, D’Eon was | lost his pension, and petitioned the National Assembly Th 
f secretary of legation to the French ambassador in | in the strangest terms. ‘Although,’ said he, ‘I have Paris 
4 London, and upon his chief’s departure was actually | worn the attire of a womrn for fourteen years, I have Mr / 
y appointed plenipotentiary in his room, and filled that for hi 
i important office for eight months. He was also Clark 
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The object-glass, 18 inches diameter, with which he 
made his remarkable discovery, was his own manu- 
facture. It was intended the university of 
ississippi, but, in consequence of the strife between 


M 
Street, | North and South, was never delivered, and has 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
For a few days within the past month, much excite- 
ment mention among geologists, paleontologists, 
ethnologists, and the new society of anthropologists, 
at the news that at last a portion of a fossil man had 
been discovered. A gravel-pit near Abbeville, in 
France, where numerous flint implements have been 
found, was the place of the discovery, and the fossil 
was a human under jawbone, in which three or four 
teeth yet remained. English and French geologists 


who are constantly stimulated by collectors with 
of iscover the very 
thing which the patron is most eager to obtain. 
When Mr Leonard Horner was is on his 
borings the Nile deposits at Memphis, he 
had to watch closely, to prevent the Arabs from 
they had bon brought by the 
whic preten t up by the 
However, we doubt that geologists 
will it by this touch of experience, and though 
for the present disappointed of the much-longed 
for fossil man, they may reasonably hope that in 
_— mm time their desire in that particular will 
gra 

Ina paper on some of the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism as observed at Greenwich, read before the 
Royal Society, the astronomer-royal shews that the 
revolutionary year 1848 appears to have been one of 
confusion and disturbance in cosmical as well as 
tellurian affairs, for changes have taken place which 
cannot be explained on any established theory, and 
Mr Airy conjectures that some (at present mysterious 
modification of the earth’s climate has taken place, an 
is still going on, in which conjecture he corroborates 
an opinion to the same effect put forth by Sir John 
Herschel. In the discussion which followed the read- 


ing of the paper, the astronomer-royal remarked that 
the phenomena, as observed, might be accounted for 
by supposing that for some years past the climate of 
the northern hemi has more and more 
winterly, while that of the southern hemisphere has 
remained unaltered. 

The Lalande prize of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris has been awarded to an American astronomer, 


was regarded as a 
distance be the test, have been outdone by the 
star-gazers. Compared with the objects studied by 
these inquisitive personages, the sun is reece 3 more 
than a cannon-shot distant, for the light which they 
examine left the stars not minutes ago, but years. 
The short ae on this subject which we mentioned 
three months since, subsequently made the subject of a 
lecture at the Royal Institution by Dr Miller, is highly 
suggestive of what have been called the ‘ wonders 
of creation.’ By placing a prism within the tube of a 
refracting telescope, Dr Miller has analysed the light 
of some of the most distant stars—Sirius, Capella, and 
Aldebaran, for example—and although the light 
experimented on left Sirius twenty years ago, and 
Capella sixty years ago, its activity is still such as to 
luce a photograph of its own When 
those rays, which science has just compelled to reveal 
their constituents, started from Ca‘ George III. 
was king, and the peace of Amiens having been 
broken, land was busy with tions to 
renew the war against Napoleon, while Nelson was 
within a couple of years of the close of his victorious 
career. So, if we suppose the inhabitants of Capella 
ifted with very long sight, they are now witnessing 
e terrible strife of sixty years ago, and so we may 
imagine the eyes in stars yet more remote gazing on 
the battle of Marston Moor; on Columbus making 
his first voyage across the Atlantic ; on the landing 
of William the Conqueror; and, indeed, on all the 
events of terrestrial history, according as they are 
more and more distant. But speculation apart, there 
seems reason to believe that spectrum analysis will 
prove as valuable in the investigation of cosmical 
jhenomena as in the familiar operations of chemistry. 
constructed for Mr Gassiot, 
which was exhibited at the President of the Royal 


be | Society’s last conversazione, may be regarded as an 


earnest of yet wider research. At the same time, it 
affords satisfactory evidence of marked improvements 
in the construction of a novel instrument, and of 
Spencer and Browning’s excellent workmanship. And 
as was stated by the President of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in his anniversary address, the obser- 
vation of star-spectra is now to be regularly carried 
on at Greenwich Observatory, so we may hope to 
hear before long of interesting additions to our know- 

active progress of chemistry—perha, most 
active of sciences—leads to new 
results or to modifications of existing conclusions. 
Ozone has of late years been a very prominent subject 
of research and discussion; but further research 
shews that what in numerous instances was described 
as ozone is in reality nitrous acid or nitrite of 
ammonia ; a fact now recognised by Schoenbein him- 
self, the discoverer of ozone. One consequence of 
this fresh discovery should be to render observers 
cautious in the use of what is called ‘ozonometric 

;’ that is, paper saturated with starch and 


a horse, and that rank in the army to which my ' 
petition was ‘interru rsts 0 , 
lause,” but no pecuniary benefi 

‘ May 1811 the Chevalier expired in Milman 
near the Foundling Hospital, after having been | recently been sold to the Astronomical Association f 
indebted to private benevolence for his support for | of Chicago for 11,000 dollars. It is highly creditable 
several years. His body was examined and dissected | to the state of Lllinois that such a suniein dials 
in the presence of Lord Yarmouth, Sir Sydney Smith, | have been made for its busiest trading city, and we 
the Hon. Mr Lyttelton, and other persons of distinc- | may anticipate that the observatory of Chicago, which { 
tion, when, of course, all doubt concerning his sex | has already done good work, will achieve a reputation ; 
was set at rest. in the higher branches of astronomy. : 

a polarising apparatus; Ki as many of our 
luminary with his spectroscope, and his experiment 4 
med to the spot, Inspec e relic: papers ‘ 
detailing all the circumstances were laid before the ‘ 
Royal Society in London, and the Academy at Paris. 
If proved to be genuine, it was all that was wanting 
to complete the evidence of the existence of man in { 
the era of the drift. The first results of investigation 
were unfavourable ; it was alleged that disproof of its ‘ 
fossil character was obtained. Latterly, however, as 
we understand, the spuriousness of the relic has been : 
held as still open to doubt. Imposture has already t 
been playing its usual tricks in the drifts of Picardy. ' 
We mentioned a year that a friend of ours, 
while exploring the near Amiens, found 
a wren. of ancient flint implements in full | 
activity, preparing relics to sell at a franc each to 
credulous tourists. It is well known that labourers 
4 
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\ 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
} 
| 
> is discovery of the companion star of Sirius. lodide of potassium, for the purpose of determining the 
Clark has other merits becides skill in. cbearvation. tm the 
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For if it be true that the paper when moistened for 
i does not indicate the presence of ozone, 
but the energy only with which nitrite of ammonia is 
produced during the evaporation of the moisture, it is 
clear that the so-called ozonometric test is a fallacy. 

A remarkable instance of the advan which 
medical men may derive from chemistry been 
— in the reports of the hospital Hétel Dieu, at 

aris. A young student wrote a thesis in which he 
shewed that gangrene and deficiency of oxygen were 
to be regarded as cause and effect. Dr Laugier, sur- 
geon-in-chief of the hospital, having a case of spon- 
taneous under his care, proceeded to test 
the theory. The patient, a man seventy-five years of 
age, had the disease in one foot, one toe was mortified, 
and the whole member was in danger. The diseased 
part was enclosed in an apparatus contrived to dis- 
engage oxygen continuously, and in a short time the 
gangrene was and the foot recovered its 
thy condition. A similar experiment tried upon 
another patient equally aged, was equally successful, 
from which the inference follows that treatment with 
oxygen is an effectual remedy for a disease which too 
often infests hospitals. 

M. Pasteur, the well-known chemist, has presented 
a paper to the Academy of Sciences at Paris on the 
part played by the oxygen of the atmosphere in fer- 
mentation, putrefaction, and slow combustion, which 
throws a ilood of light on three natural phenomena, 
which, as some rs are aware, by ws 
the destruction of organised matter, tend to a 
petuity of life on the globe. We content o ves 
with this brief notice for the present, reserving further 
discussion until the paper shall have been published 
in full; we shall only add, that the opinion among 
members of the Academy was that M. Pasteur has, by 
his new researches, demolished alike the hypothesis 
of spontaneous generation, and the old theories of 
fermentation. 

The soapmakers of New York and Boston are now 
using water-glass—liquor silicum—as the alkaline con- 
stituent in the manufacture of soap. Formerly, they 
mixed resin largely with the fat, in order to keep 
down the price of soap; but since the blockade of the 
Carolinas, whence the supply of resin was drawn, 
they have had to discover a substitute. They have 
found, within the last two years, ‘that highly sili- 
cious water-glass assimilates perfectly with soap, and 
decidedly improves its quality;’ and now the so- 
ealled ‘ soap-liquid’ has come into general use among 
the soapmakers of the Northern States. There is 
reason to believe that the cheapness of the article 
encourages fraud, for we observe that a good-lookin 

can be made which contains full 60 per cent. o! 
the silicate, and that some manufacturers, instead of 
silicated, soap, produce ‘ water-glass in bars.’ 

Professor Crace-Calvert of Manchester has published 
a series of Lectures on Coal-tar Colours, and on recent 
Improvements and Progress in Dyeing and Calico- 
printing, which is likely to be interesting to others 

ides manufacturers. We learn, from Professor 
Crace-Calvert, that by dipping ordinary calico into a 
weak solution of _ acid, its thickness and 
increased, that it is known 


ment; while in the of singeing, such improve- 
ments have taken eon, teed four thousand pieces can 


of calico-printing may be judged of from 
hundred thousand pieces were printed; in 1851, the 
quantity exported was more than six million pieces ; 
and in 1857, the estimated export was twenty-seven 
million pieces. ing a rtionate export of 
unprinted calico, we see sufficient explanation of a 
fact much spoken of since nation henins set in— 


meet, the overstocking of markets in all parts of 
wor! 
Professor Crace-Calvert’s Lectures are illustrated 
actual i of the silk and cotton ‘ fabrics’ 


its dye-s , would in time e by ow of 
dyeing materials, or of the substances yielding them, 
last published the Registrar 

n hi publi Report, the i -general 
puts forth a startling statement on the mortality 
that takes place in England from fire. It — 
that in fourteen years (1848—1861) nearly forty 
thousand persons were burned to death—that 
is, died in consequence of burns or scalds—in 
this country. This is at the rate of eight deaths 
a day from fire! What an outcry would be raised 
if the Times’ correspondent in India reported eight 
suttees every day, or if news came from Fiji that eight 
youths were roasted from time to time, to satisfy the 
demand for ‘long pig.” But, as this destruction 
occurs at home, and not thousands of miles away, it 
serves to supply sensation-paragraphs, and is then 
forgotten. nm examination of the Report, we find 
that of the deaths therein recorded for the fourteen 
years, 15,621 were of children under four years of 
age 5 that 6255 girls and 3750 boys perished between 

e ages of five and fifteen, and 2122 old women. 
Age and infancy alike fall victims to this terrible 
scourge ; and yet, on calm reflection, it is impossible 
to resist the conviction that the greater part of this 
cruel loss of life is preventable. If every fireplace 
were posed by a guard, children could not 
down kettles of boiling water, or amuse themselves 
with lighted sticks or paper; neither could muslin 
dresses, however thin, or however much expanded by 
crinoline, come into contact with the grate. The 
means of prevention is so simple, so cheap, and so 
effectual, that it would seem as if all who neglect it 
must be chargeable with great carelessness or culpa- 
bility ; and as the Registrar says: ‘ Private houses 
should all be provided on each floor of the sleeping 
| ag sos with the means of escape, in the event of 

e lower apartments taking fire during the night; 
especial provision to be made for women and children.’ 


MA Y. 


Tux wet leaves flap, the sad boughs sway; 
The Spring is dead, and her child May— 
May, who fed the nestling bird— 

May, who sang at every word— 

May, who turned the dew to wine— 

May, who bade the sun to shine— 


May, who gave us skies of blue— 
May, who brought the cuckoo too— 
May, who gave the sunbeams power— 
May, who sent the hawthorn flower— 
May, who buds with soft rain fed— 
May, the Spring’s dear child, is dead. 
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i. | Of which he treats. e quote his concluding para- 
graph as one that deserves to be widely known and 
| considered. ‘It is to be regretted,’ he says, ‘ that the 
‘ | beautiful colours obtained from coal-tar should be 
f | exposed to injury in public estimation, owing to 
| certain parties printing them with starch only, by 
which they are so loosely attached to the fabric, that 
| @ slight wey in pure water will entirely remove ( 
e use of coal-tar colours were properly encouraged, 
| they would doubtless gradually decrease in price, and 
| this country, instead of being tributary to others for 
| 
| 
ly 
| 
| 
i 
| | 
5 
| 
technically as ‘ blanket.’ Paper treated in a similar ae 
is converted into a material resembling 
i singed in a day by &@ Machine which consumes not 
at more than one foot of gas for each piece. The 
4 
| 
| 
| 
} 


